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Huahl A7 %h'’"”’ -''o<-atlopnl rOucatlop and the Smltl 

n s<>»l^-8tntua of teachers for the rural 
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Pun? 'tf '*'' ntivancement of rural olucatlon and Ilfc-Uural-school sorveya— 
PubllcatloDB on rural edut-atlon of thu Huivau of tiducatlon. ^ 


% INTRODUCTORY. 

I?wvl edveation and the war emer(jency.—T:ho war has served to 
a< icntuate many marked weaknesses in our rural school system. For 
years devotoil leaders in this important ediicalional field have carried 
forward a propaganda to enlist local and natioiml interest in the 
matter, ami not altogether without success. In many sections of 
tile country splendid schools have hoeri. organized that fit into every 
ic'liiiremetit of modern agriciiltiinil comniiinities. Wliole States are 
going tlmmgli the proces.s of reorganizing tlij primitive ona-room 
.scliuols for elleclive rural leader|Ship; but, unfortunately, it can not 
be '^aid that this movement has yet gone fan enough to alTect rural' 
education tundnnieiitally for tlie Nation as a whole. 

I ho annual reports of the Commissioner of Education disclose 
that iilmut one-half of tlio Nntion’s cliiklreii are enrolled in tlie village 
and open-country schools. These twelve million children are labor- 
ing under distinct educational disadvantag'es. So far as the open- 
touiitry schools are concerned, fully two hundred thousand of tlie.se 
schools may still be cla.ssed ns one-room schbuls of pioneer type, which 
but poorly meet the needs of niodcrn agricultural life. Their 
teachers are largely immature, ine.xperieiiced, poorly trained, and of 
limited vision of rural need.s and probldms. Tbe school year is much 
shorter than it ouglit to be. enrollment of school population is in many 
States Jbw. daily, attendance is often irregular, and compulsory- 
II l tendance laws ai-e not afways enforced as they should be The 
course of study in, the smaH schools is often badly planned and the 
.subjects poody.taiiglit, and financially they ire meagedy supported 
ui comparison with ^hat is invested in education elsewhere. Recent 
educational surveys have disclosed that in certain Slates the level of 
Bchooh eduoaUpn mu^-be m^surjad. by about- mx pgerh&lf .yeia;» 7 
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of school attenduiice for the villa <Tes and less than five years for the 
nidil districts. Such li-niited education can not furnish the intelli- 
gent leadership ro<]uiro(l at this present time of entrance upon tho 
now oia of scientific agriculture. 

A f/r.neral reepu^^fruetian of rural education Uhely,—ThQ world war 
brought home tn iho general public what educators have long known, 
that tiicre arc in the United States between five and a half and 
million illiterate adults, and that more than one-half*of these people 
live in rural sections where there are little or no school facilities. 
Likewise, there is a public reali/.ation*^hat a large proportion of iho 
, ill-taught niiilion.s of aliens live in. rural communities, left tluao 
largely to their own rc:=ources luid intlinatioris in educational ni;it- 
ters. In many StatOvS llicv are grouped in large settlements speaking 
foreign tongues and using their native language as a medium of in- 
struction tin the .schools. This has delayed the assimilation nrocess 
and has been at the root of many ,un-Ainerican practices discljSsed by 
the war. 

The war emergency, therefore, found rural education poorly or- 
ganized’ to coj)0 with tho serious problems of war and'thc period 
reronstruction that will follow the war. The period of isolation in 
American rural life is gone, and the period of international commer- 
cial agriculture is at hand. This demands an organized agricultural 
“life biised on the right typo of eilucated leadership, and this can come 
only through the best kind of ninil school education. The returning 
soldiei*s who have dealt with large issues, and others who have hcon 
drawn into great measures of industrial ofiiciency for war and peace, 
will not bo content to go back to tho old ways in rural communities. 
What is more^ tho women who have remained at home have in a 
measure' stood still educationally while tho men have grown. They 
also need the vitalizing influence of a new, much-eihbracing edu- 
cation. 

Federal aid ruraZ educalioiu — The problem of education in 
rural communitje has attained too vast a ma^itude to be left en- 
tirely to local and sectioTial control. Tho war emergency attracted 
many of tho best teachers into Government activities; the .draft called 
many of the men teachers to thoir country’s standard. This left tho 
rural schools shorthanded and manned largely by inexperienced 
teachers. To remedy these serious conditions is too much for tho 
ordinary locality. It is a matter for national consideration. As i*. is 
mftionaLm scope, it requires national aid for satisfactory elution. 
Federal cooperation and financial aid for the development of rui*Hl 
education might well be extended to tho several States on the basis of 
real merit, to include the following: 

1. All-year schools organized to ineet .the needs ol aU the people, 
young and /old sUi^ " . 


2. Teachdrs of good academic and profession^ ^preparation and 
1)1 oad teaching experience. 

X. Teaching process preparing the people to meet their responsibili- 
ties and opportunities of citizenship and helping them make a good 
living from the land. 

ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 0? RURAL SCHOOLS. 

Progreas in the ad minist ration of rural schools . — School organiza- 
: ; >u in the United States has developed from the needs of community 
life in tlie different sections of the country. In pioneer days school 
oi ganization uas wholly a coinmunit\^mtcrprise, each group of fami- 
lies organizing and supporting itstwf^ehool as best it could. From 
tlmsQ often far-sopa rated grou^ ccnters.^chool organization began 
i^^^^tward development coinciding as a rule utiinately with the 
unit estal)lished for civil administration. Historically 
the country three distinct typelk)f school orgnhiza- 
tion — district, town (e;.vnship), and county. • 

The district, which was the original pioneer organisation, still pre- 
vails in many sections of the country, chiefly in the Middle West and 
AVest. ‘The town organization is the basis for school administration 
in all of New England, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and parts of Michi- 
gan, Iowa, and South Dakota. The county unit has prevailed from 
the 6rst in the South and has more recently been extended in some 
iorm to several Middle Western and Western States. 

The district unit, which in the early days was the only kind of 
organization possible, has largely outlived its usefulneas as a unit of 
school organization and administration. Unquestionably it is the 
cause of much of the inefficient and ineffective schools to*be found 
in many sections. In the States organized on the district basis the 
prevailing tendency is towaf^ the cotthty unit, which, if rightly 
organized, offers a large enough area for the introduction of equable 
taxation and equalized educational opportunities. 

Howerror., the county unit laust be planneA-to allow patrons of the 
schools a certain amount of local initiative and re^onsibility or it 
w ill fail because of too much central control, as the district unit has 
failed because of too much local control. Several States that are 
organized on the county basis have plaoed aH educatiOi^al matters, 
including taxation, in the hon^.of the single county board of educa- 
tion, leaving the local school communities^ without any direct repre- 
sentation or right to leyy, local taxes. This has proved an unfor- 
tunate practice in many places. The best plan appears to be to retain 
a I'opresentative for each school community who shall reprint ^e 
needs of his own school before the county hoard. .Likewise, whilev 
the h<^ty p^jperiy imit ipr ge^ 
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nary school nuiintcnance. every lo^ral school community should hnv© 
the right of taxation for extraordinary purposes, such as improving 
y its school plant, l^uying"sites aiid lands for agricultunil oxpenmehri- 
tion. increasing teachers' salaries above the countyninximuni, etc. 

At the present time iO Slates are organized wJioJly or in the 

county unit basis for school adinihist ration. Of these Alabama, 

" Florida.' Ocorgia. KentucI^^ T.oiiisiana. Maryland. North Carolina, 
lennessec, Ltah,’and Now Mexico may l)e classed as of the pure 
county type; that is, in whicli practically the entire management of 
tlio schools rpsts with the county board of education, with such loral 
assistance as has proved most advantageous. New Mexico is the last^ 
State to adopt the county unit. In 191o the State legislature passed 
a countv unit bill for tax purposes, and the legislature of 1917 made 
the county tlie unit for all administratjve purposes as well.^^^s's 
State Snpt. J, Howard Wagner, speaking of the success 

- mm 

We lioW have the cvmnty boarU of e^lut'ation, which has charg^^Pall tlie 
Kcliools In tlie county. This is proving, a wise provision, as it ceutrnllajes tho 
nUinihistrtWicm of tin; county schools. It has .already stopped nil flnuncial leaks, 
and better qiinUficd teachers are being employed. It Is a great deal inoro ^ 
economical than tlie old system, as all counties ore required to work under the 
budget s>*stem. . ' 

Profe!<fnondl supmyvnmi of rural 8ch^oh.—T\i^ teachers of tho 
opbn county, whose problems are assured ly‘ the most fTtrplexing in tlio 
whole 6cld of education, have siifTerc-d for want of expert professional 
superwision* If many have failed to achieve success, it has been, in 
large measure. 4>ecRU?e theyhaVo not had that close and expert’ 
guidance commonly found in large town apd city schools. Tho whole 
plan of organization has be,en at fault, or perhaps .Snore correctly, 
^circumstances ^oyond public control have conspired to make condi- 
tions what they are. Rural-school supervision in many ^^tates has been 
limited to incidental inspection. The newness o'J the counfry, the 
^ rapid westward expansion, and other transitions in rural life explain 
. prevailing conditions; but the schools of the new era of scientific agri- 
culture demand more than this perfunfctory inspection. System is 
neededr There must be organisation and leadership. *This is par- 
ticularly true at the present time when teachers’ tasks are beconii 
greatly multiplied. The many war duties and the after-war 
g&nixation require of the teachers real community leadership. 
give them the necessary help there must be created a staff of school 
supervisors, ^both local and State^Jn addition to the county and dis- 
trict i^periritendents, who must^ntinue to devote mudh of thoir 
tiihe to offlfco practice and mere school inspection. » ' 

Some real progress is being made in many States in pro^sriona^ 
BU^ervisiom In ecMne there are expert supervisors working und^r 
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the direction of the county und district superintendents. In others 
there are. the si^called “ helping teachers,” or “ supervising teachers.” 
Many State departments of education have added to the regular staflf 
men and women who, devote all their time to directing the work 
of the local supervisors. This is hearing good fruit. 

This\Statc has organized its State department of 
m ncation for the purpose of e.xtondiiig more effective help to rural 
hfc and education. There are now in the department one expert 
in I tiral education who devotes his entire time to work with the county 
s'lpenntendpnts, one community center organizer wh« plans the or- 
gumzation of rural communities with the school and teachers’ homo 
„ center. There is also a State rural life commission- centered in 
the department of education, and a boys’ and girls’ club worker who 
c||j|^es with the represontative-s of the Federal Government for 
of prliool nnd homo projects. 

SPI^iif.-Provision has been made for the appointment of ele- 
moTlTarTsciHX)! supervisors in such a way that each couAty with 100 
teachers or more must have at least ojjc specially trained school super- 
Msor in addition to the county supci»inteifeent, the attendance offi- 
cer, and the stati^^tical clerk. The first of these sup^-isors in each 
simll umlor law have charge of the rural schools. 

Aeu/m/v/.-This State has recently introduced professional super- 
vision fni- hotl, white and colored schools. At the present time 32 
^^hlte .'-•tiporvisors fire engaged in 24 counties. Eighteen colored sii- 
pcrvisors hkewiso are at work in ns manv counties, where thev are 
maintained by the Genera] Edimation Board and the Jeanos Board 
J he hitter devote practi- ally all their time to supervision of voca- 
tionarsnhiect.s. 

This Stat6, which was one of the first, to sub- 
divide its counties for supervision’purposes, has as many as four 
sii))orvisors in’certnin counties. Good progress is reported! 

T^e;wi/uif.--Three years ago a law was enacted making provision 
for btato^wide supervision of schools. All superintendents are now 
appointed and paid by the State board of education. The^verafre 
c! superintendents during the past year has been about 

M.h(K), with an allowance of $125 for expenses. 

.Vonfaruz — This State is making good progress in.school adminis- 
tration and supervision, peaking o.n this subj^ S£ate Supt, Mav 
Trumper says: . " ^ 

■ of the rural shoots in Mentann haa beeri greatly .InF 

nriTv^becau** of the (act that we now have two rural k-I.J anper^'wra 
\»or«ng In very close cpopoVnflon w(;th the county auperlntAidents. During 
wo Um^k^v •upervlaeta had VI Jted prdctlc^liy' oountles 

oMemraoou meotlnga, at which tlmea many 

I .oWems dealing with administration of rural scliooU ha\#!b«M <<!.», . y ml wi’ 

trustee^, county aaperintendents, and teachera. ' , ' \ r •, 
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Prof^!^j^i(>nal svfcnyis^on fy plfed *hr Jefferson County^ Al ^. — This 
^•ountv may ho tuhen ns typirnl of'the best organization to attain 
pvofpssionnl 'Niij'orvi ;lon of schools and teachers. The plan is sum- 
marized in the ff>llowionr statement: 

1. Siflxli\ isinn of tlic county into 11 dlstrlrta C(mtaln!n}{ about 18 scliools c;o'b. 

In chnru'o of onch of tbesr distrints Is a supor\1s1njr prlncipnl who dovotu^ liia. 
4‘uiir.> ti'nr P' snrx'rvlslon Hi' travels among the schnolR, ’ direeta toaeljiT>;’ 
ruc-'tings. ro.nding eirrle work, mnko? requisitions for his snpnlies. riiiuiurts 
snnipie IcsKonw. arts as critic tenclier, etc. These superiors made 6.605 visits 
In.st yciir, • ^ 

’J. An Ms^istunt suiii*rinl end. 'U !s phiet'd in rlKiruo i*f tlio dojmrtnKMit known 
ns *’ l’(';ieV,rr Trnlnlng In Service.” Tie has ineetings with his tenehers on 
Sjitnrflayn, sdeets rending matter for them, hn^ charge of the rending cireh* 
work for the county, assists in the eniployiuont of teachc^rs, and determining 
the siiimlard f(tr ptopI<tyin(*nt. ^ ^ 

'3. Th(‘ professional tvipiirenuaits linve hecni in<Te»90fI until now 
:nry for one employed to tent h in tlds mnnty t(> ht^ld ti nonnal schd|^^^^wfini 
or its eqirt vn lent, or, In lien of 'this, o high- school diploma with tw(||^fl|pp(ruc- 
cessful experience elsewhere. ^ 

4. There are 12 consolidation schools, to which pnpll!? are convoyed at p|ih- 

l!c ('xpeiise. There are ahso aiamt 40 \ininn Hchools: that Is. schools made hy the 
consttlidntlon .of two smaller srhofds, hut without tr; -!t4portatIon. Of the 130 ^ 

whlU^'honls, only :^.S an* one-teacher sehools; of t-he 75 coU»rei) .schools, only K- 
3.'^ tire ti!U‘*tencher sehouls. • ... 

5. Otirlng the year 64 -night schools were conchictod In rural fllstrlets for sir 

week's, using the teachers employed In day these teachers being paid 

at public expense; 1.230 pupils won' enrolled In wffi high’ w'hwils, 207 of thesh 
heing Illltorat(‘s, and 4.57 netir-lllltoratos. ns It was necessary for them to begin 
with the primer. 

6. The county has two agricultural Instructors under Smith- ITughes work, 

with a Biliary of $2,4<K) each. ^ 

7. * Four' new oltlii-n»om consolidated schools have he<*n hulU during the 

year, three of these being on tbe one-stotw* oxtenslble-unlt plan. Fifteen other 
hundliigs hove been remodeled or enlarged. Five acres of ground are required 
for each of these yew buildings. * t 

INCREASED FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR THE RURA^ SCHOOLS, 

• ^ 

ost serious problem confronting the rural schools- at this 
excessively high costs is financial. If rural children ar& to 
ort.unities^ for education equivalent to those afforded citv 
, much more money must 1>© expended for their eduoatioi^K^ 
la? been done in the past. Not alone is less 'money being ex- 
panded, child for child, in rural communities than in the industrial 
places, but H rural children arc to get this equal advantage, even 
more mon^ must be expended than is now being invested on the edu- 
cation of city children, for the reason that education in rural com- 
munities will always be, more expensive than in the larger schools in 
organized centers. In rural districts wHh the many school plants, 
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citiM upkeep, fuel, ete., cost more the rurnl scliools Trans 
portahon Achties have to be provided and tea.fmrs’ salries 
creased ,f gU teachers are to be obtained. .In some sections rural 
o.^.chers are W'nmnj? to be paid more than teachers of the grade '' 
•SI ■'‘ols, in order to keep thorn in the country schools nt all. 

'"-front need for serious readjustment in the prevailfn- 
.-(>ods of school ta.vution. .So long as schools are .supported chieflv 
II ugh, local it will be difficult to obtmii funds reuiiireil 

o ^\e rural children the -advantages c(,nal to those enjoved by cf v 
I li^ dron. The country needs progres,si ve legislation in this fi^l 
. ta te. county, and local ta.vation sho.dd be resorted to. It is emi- 
n.m y air that Hie, .State as « whole be ta.xed for-tl.e education of :, 
of Its citizens. Tins rate of taxation should not exceed in any case- 
' of- the entire school maintenance of the'^tate 

"JH|Lty properly bear the main burden of taxation, this to be 
us.T^„cli general school maintenance as teachers*' salary, iipkeep 
S 100 pro[>eitv, etc., and should lie apportioned on the basis of 
flggregate^ daily attendance and the nmnlier of teachers employed 
I mally, the local school community .should retain, the right of levying 
(UXO.S for e.xtraordinary purposes, otherwise loca^nitiative might dit 
foi. want of proper stimulus. ^ 

Stafp appropriafwTuo for the Practically all 

« .« ten „1, hpnd n»™ti_T to i„cr«.s, Ihnir Iwim gtctlj, ajd conn- 
tie. and local commiinitie-s have followed suit in onler to maintain 
■le schools at .the present .standards of cfTiciency. Maryland repori 
If? State appropriation for public schools increased in lOirfl"! 

?.)Oto$100 are being paid teachers who remain in their schools 
Hiroughout the year. North Dakota- has uicreased the arfiount o? 

tll2lr(»r '-onsolidation of rural schools fron! 

a* much or more than 

TEACHERS' salaries. 

Jublictschool teaching is the poorest paid of all professions if the 
J I cau^ of this the American teacher is transient anffl short tenure li 

IZr Hff c2ni^ aT ' 

er lire calling At the present tunes with its unprecedented 

k fnanj teachers, particularly v rural V 

for rtlwrteirife^ : 
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• sLl7Tr?' Pul.^ School Teachers, Rionnial 

1.1 ; , in their elForts h, 

il.cn, ll>. although even large, ■ n.oiv.bos will bo r„H;c.ssarv to keep (he 
. be, me, ami u„„,en ,„ the cehoob.. The following are son, e of ,he 
increabes m salai y lists^ reporU-»i to the bui-eau for the year 11, L',; 
iua?.rw.— SularicK iiicreasod about,25 por cent, 

• J/o/,V,,,w.-\ eT.v few rehools pay less flny, $70 per month in rural 

communities. M,,s( ol the schools range f*ni $.^5 to $1UU per month 
or nmre for expcnoncetf toachers’ ^ 

.i/myfu/ai.-The legislanire of 1018 increased the mini, nun, salary 
lor bigh-sehoo! lOMcnens from $,i00 to $SoO for the diirerent kinds of 
ceruhentes. White clenientary-a-hool teachers of three, five, and 
eig .( years experience «iU lereiyc salary iiicrc^sivs bused on lund of 
ccjiiliniie aad oi r.\pt*riprico, :is follows: 


Siiluru 


uj iHmttntary-M'iMul yiachern. 



.Ura-if or < rrlii,. ate. 


Thlnl . . , 

K-t tJiiil. . , 
Hrs( .. 


Bcg'iiiniiifi 

tradiera. 


1400 

450 

500 

550 


Three 

yours' 

•iIHinonco, 


•426 

475 

625 

575 


^''ive 

yfHn’ 

o*ptrlcu<^. 


•450 

500 

550 

600 


1 lR)it 
years' 
oxi** 


•47 • 

62o 

e«H) 


A-emuc/ey. -,V l.n, has recently been pa.s.sed placing the niiiumum 
i.s ul [Uii i>CcuiiJ cIuskS at $15, and of i 


tho first class ‘ 


suiary for tea. lici ; 
at $55. 

. /V;i;uy/cavrw.--Uhe following iniminum salaries hayy been 
udopu^. Irov-isional certiluate, $lb p.,- n.ontli; professional alid 
normal-school a, ■til, cute, $oo per month; permanent certificate, $ti0 
per inoiitli. Iho salaries ol tea. hers tii rural eoiumunity %catiunal 
sdiools^ have risen stc.ulily, l-r,nciimls of vocational high sd.ouls 

agriculture from $1,200 ,o 

r« teachers receive 

$1W P«r moiitlg and other teachevrs of this Lyi,c c,f rural school fi^^m' 
$75 to per month. ^ 

salaries for 1918 range from 

f it A w generally .being engaged by the year 

instoad of for a nine months’ piTiod. 

$70 to $90 per month and us a maximum from $100 to $125 per month 
yenrumi.-Thero has been an increase the p„,st year of about 12 
per cent m tlie salanes of niral-scliool (CMchera, These teaebus are 
now almost m variably employed by the year. 

‘ - " ' / . 
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of one-teach^.c)u>ok >fZ-. c<’Miz„tion « mprac- 
are probably 211000 a hools „f the one-toa,lu.r . n ,,. 
Mill . 1 . use in rural cou.uuinitips, tlie only means of e.lueafcion open «, 
l.p hu-o majority of rural ehildren. It is now accepted as e,'.,) na- 
tional policy to reorganize the small VI, ools to meet the neeils of the 
MOV era of , ommer, ,al agriculture. Many of these' schools . au never 
be . Olive, -te.l into large 'Centralized schools io,- topographical' and 
olluvr rea.sons. In broken niounlain dlslri. ts or in sivtions of' the 
■ 'mnli y cut by stre.ani.s and ragged coast lines, or in sparselv M'tt led 
.e|op. si.ch reorgi.nization is; scldoiu feasible and should „of be 
It'd. If on the other hand, tJiese natural ob.stHcles do not evist 

rationally and’ 

' MeTessary to charge the shhool with a multi- 

tude of responsibilities which formerly devolved on the home. ( )nly. 

••bTge of.tf.e smaH sehool 

• ,, , ‘ 'r"j> “unniunity' school. In many instiin. es it fails 

the larger purpose' and remuiiis un institution .furnishing at best 

inoasinx* of tlu* fundamental subjects. 

.vAnufoe,/.i-l'or the future it wouhl seem that a really 

cation'll ^‘’•'""I'l.bc .standardized around, such edu- 

cutioiial t*ss6iit liils as tliL’Sor 

■ r„!.',r' t'lH'x.iulizcd preparation and willi„gnos.s to make 

ruial eoiiimunvty tcadinig h^s perimuioiit occupation. 

L. .school plant orgiuiizeil 0,1 the all-year plan, equ'ipped In pro-' 
vide all education fully related to rural life and its needs 
a. A conr.se of instruct, 'on and methods of teaching in acx^ord with 
the ncul^ and iiaUn-e of a^n ioiiitund prople * ' ^ 

. fov,,rd the dl-ycar .cf^iof.-The new standard roquiros. 

C ii 1.1 oV T' r r professional tram-, 

mg 11 one of the,si,oc,al schoyls for riTral teachers, a person of rural ' 

lem^ '"ll 7h who.unde.rstand.s its difficult prob- 

Pi-nvidorl by tho comniunit.v. The’ school premises .should corHaiii r> 
acres or more of lain , preb«raj>ly more. The school Iniildirig^uhl 
la plan nod with full ccp.ipuient for experimental agiioultuu and 
dv iimg, homo economics, and manual training. -There should ahso 
.•c ample room for community rallie*. The chief ^departure in the 
HOW ^diool plant is the teacher's cottage 

trtlion'Tf in-thd eon- 

,Am ttion of homes m connection with sue* schools as these The 

S>t4vto of Washington reports lyc teacheiV cottages er^ted-alui iuany 
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„j„|erw,y. M„„, „f , p.^ „f ,h, oM-t,«hcr 

^liool NvJiile olhur^are oiectpd at the consoliciated schools 

U yoinirife rciKH ts that many cottage have been erected during the 
^ past year. Tp.nm.s nowtotmts upward of 200 cottages, and .several 
other .States are accomplishing almo.st a.s much. All-year schools of 
IIS type would hold out real inducements to strong married teachers 
^o lake charge.of the schools and would make it (luito possible for the 
teacher to conduct many outdoor activities of the school during the 
sumnior months. * ^ 

. A better type of school rtensoUdation.-lt is prol'iablv safe to sav 
that the .period of experimentation in school consolidation has passed. 
J he movement has now been accepted as good national policy. Tlio 

\ is to see that school consolidation 

shall come in its best fonn. Otherwise, little will be gained by dis- 
p acing the old type of education. There are about 10,.50(^jlLoli- 
dated .schools in the United States in 1918. These are sc^lPK^ith 
two or more teachers, resulting from the centralization of two or 
. more schools, providing facilities of the graded-school type ‘The 
miHit satisfactory type of consolidated .school is planned to give the 
rura community jiisf the, kind of education required by an agricul- 
tural population. Broadly cultural and yet practical; preparing 
them for happvy wholesome, remunerative living on the land. Many 
of the early consolidated .schools were phiimcd ns big graded schools 
ofTenng coureos of study in no wise adapted to the needs of rural 
distncts. The, new schools are organized with a view to preparing 
for tho new agriailtnral era a permanent farming population of 
highest ideals. The last two years have witne.s.sod the organization 
.. of many exceptional schools of this type. The brief statement of the 
•.argent C on.solidntod School in Colorado which follows is typical 
of what is lieing accomplished in many States : 

The Sargent CotUBlidoled School, a Colorado county Ufe tnetitution —It 
takes Ume to complete euol, « achmil plant ns that of the SarRont Cpnsoll.lnie<l 

’ in " new bnlldIngVag oc npled 

^Inir then unfinished, vit was (dedicated and christened Aprll^L. at which 
, time BO autos were parked on the gronnds and more than 600 enthusiastic 
«UD rr people were packed Into the larite m:boo\ andlcommnnlty auditorium 

This fine ^em $3Sj5bo school building was scarcely finished when another 
bom Issue for J18.000 was voted. With thU an 8-room building Iskbelng 
erectetl to serve as a home^for the superintendent The contract Is also let 
for a 10-room teacherage fOr'the other.slght teachers, and the plans are drawn 
and approved fb^ garage. 40' by 70 feet, with a gymnastom in tba basement 
In this most Wdern and up-to^te rural aebool plant 153,000 has already 
been extended or contracted for: These pwipld have not only .provided for the 
prewat, but have anUdpate4 their fefere n^ for years to come The 

erw detail, It li a beauUfui structure, well 


\ 




mm 







school- It has standard classrooms sufficient to accommodate 500 children. 

It hn.s a large school and community auditorium for both school and ‘neigh- 
lM.rho<Ml meetings. It has well-equipped agricultural and domestic science 
laI)onitnnes, and a manual-training shop, these three lines of work l>elng IntnH 
(tuceii the first year.. Thirty boys, each of whom owns a 'registered gilt, Iwve 
organized a pig club. Already pigpens and chicken coops dot the te&r of \e 
10 aero school site. A gasoline engine furnishes water under pressure mr 
di'inklitg fountains. lavatories, and tcdlets, and generates electricity for lighting 
hiilldlng, as well as for charging the storage batteries of the auto busses 
used In tratisportatlon, It is still further utilized as laboratory equipment in 
the sthiij* of electricity and auto repairs. 

The first year 208 children enrolled, 30 of these being in the new h^gh school 
At jiro^nt 32t) school children live in the district, and ''It Is estimated that 
300 of these will be In school next year, with r>0 in the high school. 

I.ast year' 180 children were transported to and fron>- school In five large 
S'tudehiiker blisses, a few riding H miles each way. Two more busses of the 
same kind have been purchased, and next year at least 240 children will be 
transD^^d. 

Dine teachers, each of whom has had either a college or normal 
training, are nicely and comfortably provlderi for In the two large new teacher- 
ages now being envied by the district. No more Iti^rant teachers, coming 
Into the dlRtrlcl Monday morning and returning to some town early Friday 
afternoon, for this district. They are expected to live Iri the district and to 
Identify themselves with the community life therein. Moreover, each teacher 
win be empluyeil Imh-huso of some sjieclal preparation aud fitness for work In a 
rural school and rural community: The superintendent is a young man with a - 
vision, ami already has enriUHl a reputation ns a community builder. 

Thl.s .school has also btsm upprovetl for Fe<lcrol aid in home economics under 
the Smith-Hughes Act.^ 

Tlic following summary by States prives some idea of the progress 
in a few of the States making reports for 1918: 

Tlic New England section of States centralizes its rnral schools 
more, onnomlly by closing unnecesstiry small schools and conveying 4 
children at public ^ponse to the reniaininfr schools. This tends to 
remedy teacher shortage, and at tlie feame time provides a better 
praded school as well. Maine reports having closed many schools 
durin^^ the j^ar, conveying the children to .stronger and better schools, 
Rhode Island reports that school consolidation has pro/i^ressed as 
far as it can in the State without overdoing consolidation to the 
detrihient of some of .the schools. South Dakota, a State in which ‘ 
school consolidation is of recent origin, reports 42 new consolidated 
schools. " . ‘ 

Maryland and Kentucky, like New England, depend more on clos- 
ing the small imi^pcessary schools and conveying the children to 
larger ^hods of one and two teachers. Kentucky thus has only 79 
consolidated schools, 12 of them with transportation while it hsa 
1,084 piral schoob with two or more teachers. Tbxm m of the 
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.• Ill 'Kew Mexico school consolidiition is^nalrinp rapid progress 
pnr .cularb-,u the irrigated sections, ,a?^e ZT"": 

solid.ited schools have been organized during tlie lost bienniuni 
• W aslungton has steadily increased the number of its consoliilated 
schcHds, there now bemg 22 such institutions in the' State “It is 
true in this connection ” says the State superintendent of education, 

that good roads follow consolidation of school districts in very 
many instances* . 

_ In North Dakota. 52 consolidated schools have opened their doors 
during the year and 60 new consolidations were Voted. The total 
number of consolidated schools in actual operation are 447 
West Virginia has established 120 consolidated schools, 20 being 
organized diinng 1918. ” ® 

topographjir has made 
eouiowhat slow progress m consolidation of schools. Hov^er as 
may be se^. from the following summary, compiled by ll^Lto 
• board of education, s(Mne real progress is being made: 

>*umber of one-room s&lioola in the State- 

Number of two-room schools In the State- _ 

Number of one-room achoolg having an ave'nlgritmnd.in^e 7 fl!;'or”i;;r' I’ns 
Number of townships where complete consoHd.ulon would be feasible ’ ’550 
schoolrooms closed as u result o 5 consolldaUon in 

Number of the above that were one-room schools If •* 

^ Khoom"^ *^'**^"* trniisi^.ned to centralIzcHl consollduuii'o'r' jiiint 

Number of vans, coaches, or wagons used for^nnsportatlon_i!iiiil””i *"’.^'20 
1 he wnsohdated schools of Iowa arc., most of them, of excellent 
ypo. The legal provision for State aid requires a large land area 
to be i^ed for playgrounds and experimental purposes. This has 
from the firet given the consolidated schools of the State a decided 
agricultural bent. Many of -the schools are township-consolidated 
schools; 1 e., they servo the educational purposes of an entire con- 
gie^ional Uw’nship; Many of them have well-orgapized four-year 
high-Bchtml departments. The following is a summary of school 
consolidation m the State : ’’ 

Up to June 80. 1017,1235 consoUdatocl dutrlcu were organlxed. 

Thirty-flve thousand boys and glrta have passed from the one-room school 
to a standard graded school. . «cnool 

'«nd'SrS"“‘*“ 6-600 boK* 

^at.8»700 of these hlgh-school boys ind girls are f^m renil dlstricti 
The new schools furnish high-sebOtri faculties not alone for Chetr own iiiiu 
irict but for neighboring districts which pay tultlom 
^^Belter grade teachon- ire secured 6y the payment of about $6 per month on 
_ the avernge above^what la.lsaa In the one-roow. aebdoi^ ^ a 1^ 

per .pupa. . . : ; ^ s'- 
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A^nt »5, 000, 000 have been expended for new buUdIngs, gronnda, and equip- 
ment 

The equipment of these schools Is equaj to that found In the best city In- 
^ dependent districts. 

The course of study has been revised to give at least one year of Industrial 
training in the subjects of manual training, domestic science," and agriculture 
under'the direction of a trained teacher, , ’ 

In a number of Instances special clussos have been organUed for the Instruc- 
tion of older boys and girls who have dropped out of the one-room school 
Without completing the elghth'-grade ^k. 

This work has been carried in th^rm of winter courses extending from 
December l to March 15, . 

Two hundrwl aiul forty-five thousand dollars has been expended for State 

aid for consolidation. No money expended by the State has brought gi-eater 
, returns than Uils, b s 

The State aid Im.s not been given these districts as a gratuity but In return 
^ for tlie expenditure of a much larger amount on the part of local districts for 

I'’® schooU have become demoastraUon schools for the State 
of ru^ud are thus encouraging other commonlUes to reorganixe their small 

SCXlOUln* 

^ -GROWTH IN RURAL HIGH SCHOOLS. 

One of the most urgent problems in rural education is to provide 
the. people with e^ly accessible rural high schools. The percentage W 
^ of country people educated in secondary schools of rural type is 
tJieappcnringly Small, in contrast with those who have similar- facil- 
ities at the industrial centers. Rural people who are favorably situ, 
ated with regard to town high-si^hool facilities take advantage of 
the latter, althbugh this school often tends to draw the farming clas^ 
away from agricultural activitie.s into other callings. It is well to 
reemphasize here that city high schools arc organized for city chil- " 
dren. Similarly, rural high schools should bo organized for rural- 
children. 'Some people, aTid farmers among them, hold the ^Ise 
opinion that to differentiate between city and country people in edu- 
cational affairs is a discrrhiinntion against country children. This 
■ knowledge is ba^ on the assumption that city life is supe^or to 
country life, which, to those who understand it boat, ia really the 
only normal American life there is. 

The present movement is to establish rural high schools of an 
agricultural type in the open country or in the rural villages. The 
purpo.se U to organize the course of study to suit the needs of its 
I agricultural environment. 

Many States report good progress dn establishmenl of rural high 
. ^hoo^ during the year. Many of these offer night-aohool cour^ 
for adults, including aliens, who may here obtain their first lessons 
in Amorman citizenship, short courses for people beyond «hopi ajM 

courses pliuuied in cooM 
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The ultimate solution of rural school organization in rural com- 
munities will probably be the adoption of the G, 3, and 3 pl^. That 
IS to say. a plarf to reduce the number of yeafs in the one-teacher 
schools Jo SIX. which will make it possible to lengthen class recitation.s 
and accordingly help the teacher to pfovide more and belt^ instruc- 
tion for the several pupils than in the past. The more favored 
localities will-plan to oflFer a prevocational junior high-school coum 
of years, in addition to the six years of elcmentarv-schix)! 

work. Many of these will be open country schools. Finally, a few 
ceiiicrs will ofTor both junior and senior high-school work of an 
ai^riniltural type — this chiefly in the towns. 

est Vtrgmia.—T\\c State board of education has recently adopted 
a swiping G, 3, and 3 plan for the organization of aH the Mhools of 
the State. This will mean- the establishment of junior high schools 
in a large numl->er of small places which have been’ unable to aff ord 
high-school facilities or which have sought to solve the difEafl^ by 
organizing one, two, or tlirce year high schools of the old type, 
looking toward college entrance. Under the uew plan it will be 
possible to help both those who plan to go to college and the much 
larger number who will go from school direct to their life work. 

I enrw-nt. Dr. Milo B. Ilillegas, State commissioner of education 
says: , ’ 


In f'le Junior high school Is helping In the solution of this problem 

Paring lOTC-17 there were 12 of these schools In successful operation In onr 
State and their ni.ponl to parents and children was sufficient to proiluce a 
steady. Increase In their enrollment and attendance.. A considerable number 
of those who Imd prevlou.sly left school returned, nud virtually no students 
.dropiHid out except ns they moved from the town. 


The chief aims of the Vermont junior high schools may be stated 
as follows:^ 

The work of the junior high school is planned for the best interest 
of the pupils who do not intend or expect to go to college. 

The work in the junior high school, so far as possible, recognizes 
material aptitudes and individual dillereiicos of ability in the pupils. 

The studies in the junior high school utilize local interest and on- 
portuniti^ “ ‘ ^ 

The work in the junior high school prepares for central or senior 
high school, and thus for college. It need not, however, include the 
work (udirarity given in tho first and second ycats of high school. 

Itj other words, to quote further from a recent report on Vermont 
junior high flchoolsS* 


Tbe mndamental pnrpoee Underlying the wtablUhiwat and matataDance of 
Junior high achoolg In Vermont Is the extension of the edacatlonal opportunities 
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• of each Individual boy and girl In the State In the light of our profesalonal 
^liioitloiiMl aim— social efficiency. This means that the work must be planned 
to suit the Individual nee<ls of the pupils. It means-that the school has just as 
imi.ii resiwnsihillly in equlprlng for their life work, to the givate.st possible 
e.xtciit. those large gi'oups of diildrcu who drop (jwt of school eaii.v us It liu« In 
.■..uippu.g ,l,u few win, phm to enter college. It means the provision of nourish- 
n,g. worth while study mnterlnl for the gifted pupil qnlte a.s nmch ns the ,hs- 
-uneiT of the most promising field of activity /or and to the dull pupil ami the 
development of such ahlinies nnd skills ns lie may possess. ' 

VOCATIONAL EDUC.MION AND THE SMITH-HUGTtES ACT. 

The so-called industrial subjects, including agriculture, home 
economics, and handwork of boys and girls, which hlKe.bcen makimr 
good progress in many States during recent years, have received a 
mtw stimulus with the recent passage of the Smith-Hughes Act 
AVInle aid is granted under the new law only to persons about 14 
years of age, i. e., for secondarj' training, a marked stimulus has been 
given the industrial subjects in elementary schools asrwell, .since those 
prepare for the more advanced and concrete work in the high schools 
1 ho new Federal aid is a powerful, instrument in organizing good 
rural high schools m communities which could otherwise have no 
•such facilities. At least two Stated (Masi^chusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania) have had to make little or no-modification in their established 
vocational schools to obtain the new aid, as these States have been 
organized on a thoroughgoing State-wide basis for several years 
. 1 he.so two States might well be used as models for other States in 
which vocational education is not so well established or developed 
Accordingly, a somewhat detailed statement of the organization and 
progress of this typo of education in the two States is gfven herewith. 

1 he di^u^on of the Mnssachusette pJnn has been prepared by Dr. 
Juifus W. Stimson, agent of the Massachusetts* State Board of Educa- 
.turn. The statement of the Pennsylvania plan is from the pen of 
State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer. 

PI10QEM9 W TOCATIONAL EDUCATION BtnUL OoJ»fmvrnM IN UASSACHCSICrra 

UNDER TM BMITR-Unoirea ACT. 

The Massachu^tts home-project plan of vocational agricultural education re- 
qu red no modlflcntlon-ln order, to meet the condition* of tl» Sralth-Hugh^ 
fa TT somewhat widely known through Bulletin 870 of 

the United States Bureau of Education and bulletlna of the Mnsaachuaetts 
Board of Mocatlon, aa the “Home Project Plan of Teaching Agrlcultu^o •’ 
Ten years of M^rlence with this plan have almply led to greater and greater 
confldc>Dce In both Its pedagogic and its practical validityr 

'* ® ““tl learning. Accurate reconis: 

of productlv^ have been kept by pupils from the beginning,- Ooraparatfve 
tablw have been i^bll^ed l^m year to year. In whldi have been sh^ the 
Mndngs of ^plta^m farm-ahd riitlo year by ywr 

*^J’‘?l^i91^ to, M;e!?tetandli i g|y ,iBybiabto-io f»ii^ 
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tiinwjwe made by 511 boys and 7 girls, or by a total of 518 vocational agrlcul- 
tu^^plla. Their earnings from farm work amounted to 1111,500.87, and from 
other work to $8,808.16. Figures for preceding ^eara were as follows: 

Barninffs of pupiU. 


TotrJs for 1912 
Totals for 191S, 
Totals for 19 U. 
Total.s for 1915. 
Totals for 1916. 


Bojtb. 


230 

413 


Otrb. 

Totftl. 

Rarra 

WOTk. 

4 

70 ' 

•9.7.M.28 ' 

8 

89 

16. .399. 90 

i 

23.S 

37.936, 67 

5 

418 1 

61.279 . 80 

8 

407 

75.7G6, 53 


Other 

work. 


tl.345.89 
2. W12, 01 
4.124 06 
4.974 . M 
8.406 90 




If the ratios were rovers, M it would be a fair presumption that agrlcultiire 
were not the main, but doddodly the minor, Interest of the pupils. Plroot 
learning ” gains can not be measured In dollars and cents, and are difflrult 
of predse measurement In other terms. Those who have gtoen but little 
thought to the methods of instruction used have*snmetlmes argued that the 
principal nitn In Massachusetts wa.s the dollar or the earning. In Mthussehu- 
setts we have frnnkl.v accepted as a challenge to our best endeavors the reason- 
ble expectation that If ouf Instruction In agriculture Is sound, la worth while It 
ought to yield a profit from year to year ; but. having accepted this challenge 
we have by no means neglected the other challenges „f vocational education’ 
Pupils are admitted, on reaching thetr fourteenth birthdays, to the advantages 
of vocational agricultural education, provided they can establish a reasonable 
presumption that they can profit from It. Academic standards such as hnvn 
determined admission to high school have not been enforced. In most ca'^es ‘ 
however, vocational pupils could 'have entered high schools without conditions 
and the grade of mental ability and the rate of progress among agricnlturnl 
pumis have compnred favorably ^vlth those of other pupils of Hlgh-school age 
rae vocational agricultural whools and departments In high schools'^a re ’ 
suffering as are- other schools and departments of etlucatlon. from the war 
Itetums for 19^ wiu not be llled_ until about .November 1. It Is more than 

kely that a dp per cent shrinkage of enrollment will be showu by those 
retuma. ^ 

forward step In Mn.s.siu-hnsetts In connection with the receipt 
of Smith-Hughes funds for voch'lonil agricultural education 1s the establlsli- 
nifnt of a new agrlculturat teacher training plan.. This la a sort of project 
plan of teaching teachers how to tench agrlculttire after they have been at), 
pointed for service. The instruction will be lntlnerant--from twcher to 
teacher and from school to school. One man Is .leveling his time exclusively 

"'“'•'’Of trainer Is 

■stud^ng the eonditlorts under which each must do his work and I. helping each 

eiuher on the spot better and better to meet the conditions with which he Is 
f''nfronted, ^ 

war-eraergcncy departments have been approved In which 

I .TvIafiZ ,'T' supervising war gardening by adalts. 

I.ast year 2.M0 adults grew war-garden products to the value of $78180 71 

«n.l the n!: 

nmlnd^ '°^**’* «ehange. State aid for such work was approved In the" 
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RrnAT. 06MMt7KiTY A’ocational ScBOor^ Pennsti.vania. 

TO?'.!)!' n ■ 'Ih'* commonly known as rural community 

VO. . (lon„l ,.ch,...l,, have beetr eatuhlishwi m the rural districts of I'ennsvlvanla 

H 1 ""1 . P™c‘lcally an aRrlcaltural contlnuatton school, as 

the armvrs hoys enrolled therein are continuing their .Vacation while being 
rcgul.arly employed on the farms. In all of these voaitlonal schools night 
s. hoo s were held during the winter for farmers and their «,ns who were 
».o . w lOO age. These courses usually extended through a period of six 
"ee s. In one or two of the schools short courses were conducted daring the 
winter for young men who previously dropped out of school hat who wished to 
(•.mtinue their e.fucath» along agricultural lines during the winter months. 

, r 1 cooperated very effectively In the operation 

0 the ni^lit schools by furnishing ninny speakers and touohera 

Koriy-two rural communities have established vocntlonnl agrlctiltural eduea- 
tiou for boys, nnd 83 nmil communities have nis., established vocational home- 
nioklng «h,caihm for girls. The war has prevented the rapid devehrpment of 
thi.N work by culling many of our agrlcultuimJ Instructors Into military service. 

1 Inns are being effected for a broad devel^ient of tills work Immediately 

uiH*n the closo of the wnr. / | * 

Kiiral districts estahlisliing «nd operating ru/d community vocational schools 
have invariably lncreiis.‘d the tenure of ofllCe of their teachers hv employing 
the principal of the school for a period of 10 or 12 months per year, ami the 
agriculture teacher always for a ll; mouths period. Many of these te,achor8 
‘^°"l™ct. Salaries of teachers In these rural community 
vocations schools have risen quite steadily. The principal of the high school . 

11.^ to $2,<^ per year; the vocational aufiervlaor of home making about 
to1l2^permontb department from $75 

vocational school has a staff of teachers ranging from 
ll * “ "““'f''' f*’® number depending upon the size of the student body. 

AtJout 75 per cent of thejie teachers are college gradaatea 

IMana are now being developed %d will this month be submitted to the State - 
hour.l of ^ucatlon for the training of vocational teachers of agriculture and 
leacnerB of home economics In vocatio|ial schoola 

'ncouraglng part of our plan for . iiriil community vocational ednea- 
lrennl^"f fa ! “ ‘ ® "enirlng teachers who are better 

Lur^of offlIS. 

THB RURAL SCHOOL COURSE OF STUDY. 

of the course of study for rural schools is 
probably mod important phase of rural education that engrosses 
the time of i^ral .educators at the present time. Beadfuntments ore 
giadually taking place in the materials and methods of the rural 
scluwls, but such a hold has tradition on what is taught and learned 
in the sc^ls that the {irooess of change has Jtieen exceedingly alow. 

In the past, pro^era ih teaching rlital school subjects from the occu- 

Mndered greatlj by infflexiMe estab- 
h.shed'Stitte co^ stiidy^ for all 

^leMe|itary.^jlxi^ljij^^ether liar 
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Fortunately, many States are beginning to plan distinctive courses 
for the rural schools. Louisiana lias attained marked sncce.ss in its 
rura-1 .schools uirJer a very progre.s.si^•e course of study planned -ev. 
eral years ago: Montana has recently published a course of study 
covering all the fundamental subjects and vocational .subjects usual ly 
tnnght in the rural schools. Other States are planning similar 
coin*scs for their rural schools. 

Meanwliile, several committees have been organized, or are being 
organized, for the purpose of making a fupdfHnental study of (lie 
entire field of rural education.* In the sam/connection should ho 
mentioned the innovation recently made for the study of rural rdnea- 
tion by the rural education department of Teachers College, (^inin- • - 
bia University. This embraces a cooperative jilan of educatiim 
bctween.Teachers Coirege and two Now- Jersey counties, the .school- of 
whjch will be used as practice schools and study, laboratoi-ies for the’ 
develoiiment of’lhe best teaching' practice and study course for rural 
schools. » 


STATUS OF TEACHERS FOR THE RURAL SCHOOLS.. 


kffcct 0 ) the war on teacher supply.— \ study made by the rural 
sehool division of the bureau indicates clearly the serious propor- 

thins reached in the dwindling of the supply of rurarteachers. Par- ' 

tial retiyns have been completed from 1,150 out of 2,064 counties in 
the 48 States. According to the figures returned, these 1,150 counties 
report a shortage of 10,456 rural teachers and 2,004 other teachers. 
Only one State, California, reports no teacher shortage, either rural 
or urban. On thb basis of the counties compiled to date, there is 
probably a shortage of about 27,000 rural teachers and at least ^,000 
other teachers. The bureau estimate for past years places the annual 
number of i^w. rural teachers at 87,500. The proportion of begin- 
ning teachers for the year 1918-19 is abnormally large. In some 
counties the superintendents report as high as 8(1 per cent of teachers 
- without previous experience. The median for experienced tochers 
for the country at large is 19 per cent. On the basis of figures re- 
turned, at leart 125,000 inexperienced teachers will be employed in 
rural communities. In addition to this, the rural schools are losing 
most of the small number of men teachers. The 1,160 counties report- 
ing have lost 1,956 men. Indeed, 41 per cent of all men who taught 
in rural schoola one year ago seem to have left the profession. The 
reports from Connecticut mdicate that the few men who have taught 
in the niral schools will aU be replaced with women teachers for the 
current school year. 


‘ 'Notebly b* ^ Byrm of Bdoatloa eoumlttM on nrbl eehool conn^ 
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■ ■ Even before the war the most difficult phase of the whole educa- 

ample staff of well-prepared rural teachers. Since the country’s en. 
I ance into the. war.the problem has become greatly intensified. Now 
before 'herefore to drive home to the people what is necessan- 
be fore better things can be attained in the field of professional rural 
teaching Ihe public will have to become fully aware of their re- 
•Tonsibility toward the, teachers; they will have io make the schools 
.111(1 housing conditions more attractive >han. they n6w are, and in 

u?it'' ’'Tl''’r'' ' tenures in th^same corh- 

nninitv. Ihe Uoveinment must, by legal enactment, safeguard the 

profession and ofler special iirdiiceiiients to all teachers to equip 
. themselves well for their nrofession as a life wbrk. With this Is a 
basis, the teachers will l^more ready than now to strive d JtS in 
gt niiine professional standards of teaching. 

,^<^-ar*.-Tcaching rewards should bear a definite rela- 
01, te the experience and time incurred in securing the teaching cer- 

I'h ?! to be based on the kind of cer- 

tifacatehe d. TJ^re.slmuld in every State be a legal minimum salary 

for each type oT^ certificate.- Similarly a second year in the Mmo 
school community ougTit to be awarded with a State grant Tf a 

s,inrand“lb’ T year- with double the above 

sum, the fourth and each subsequent year with treble the first 

6,1, m These bonuses should always be in addition to the salaries paid 
oy the local community.. ’ • ^ 

As has bem pointy out elsewhere in this chapter, several States 
, a%e already adopted the plan of scaling salaries on the length of 
expriencc and the kind of teaching credentials held by the teachers 
W isconsin Indiana, and Ma^^land are among the States basing their 
balaiy scales on the degree and kind of professional preparation and 
tenure in the same community. 

Paradoxical as it may seem at first thought, the remedy for an 
ample supply of well-prepared teachers should be sought in gradudly 
increased professional requirements of all rural teacherf^ While 
louring Uie war period it was impracticable to legislate against ad- 
mission to the teaching ranks by the ordinary eiaSation routt the 
present is the right time to look forward to ending this practSe as 

S"thr^r‘^ “ the.sffective rural community school 

of the future may be expected to come into the profession foom the 
proWnal teacher-training schools only. This, together ^th in-- 
creased salari^ and improved living conditions, wUl help to dignify 
‘‘u? on the higher level which should alwaS 

^ It in recent years seems to hav<^ b^ largBly lost 

to the Ajn,^A<s^.t^cher^ , .v,--;; ^ 
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Professional requirements.— Stntas are steadily increasing 
the professional requirements of all teachers. The normal require- 
ment recently laid down by the Bureau of Education in its State 
surveys is being adopted in several sections in the country. (See the 
chapters on Preparation of Public-School Teachers, Bieimial Survoy 
of Education, 1916-1918.). This standard re(|iiires that all public- 
school teachers must, ns a minimum, have couijileted a four-year high- 
schom coui.se a^nd have hnd, in addition thereto, at le.ast one year of 
professional training. This includes rural srhools teacliers as well as 
■ * other teac hers. 

In order to reach these standards by a time fi.xed by law., several 
States, through their normal schojils and other teacher-training insti- 
tutions, have e.stablishcd intere.sting and profilnhle exten.«ion services 
over the St.ate, for the teachers who arc unable to aticml the normal 
school regularly. The first Stale to enact a movement of this hind 
was jirobably Iowa, which, through the State Teachers' ('ollege at 
Cedar Falls, has organize.l a State-wide service of this kind. 'J ho 
Bureau of Education, in its surveys of education in North Dakota, 
Washington, and Arizona, has reeomtnended similar e.xtensfbn serv- 
ices for these. States, which arc just getting imderwav. 

SchoolH preparhiq rural During the school year ending 

1915 tjie 27;! pu.hli'' and pri^^tte normal schools enrolled IUO.32,5 stii- 
dentii and graduated a total of 21,914. It is quite certain tlnu nm.st 
orf these teachers found positions in towns and cities, as did mo.si 'of 
V those who graduated from the schools of education in universii ic.s 
ami colleges. The agricultural colleges have also done .something 
for the preparation o* seeondary-school teat>liers in agriculture anil 
teachers for some of the strrmgost consolidated schools. 

The largest immediate supply of rural teachers comes from tlio 
training departments of the high schools in many States. Ne.xt jj, 
point of luimhcrs stand tlie normal schools; then, in the order men- 
. tioned, the schools of education in colleges and universities and ilie 
• agricultural collegfes. A- study' recently made by the Bureau of 
-Education on rural-teacher preparation in county training scliools 
and high schools discloses that. 21 States in 1915-16 were preparing 
teachers for rural communities in 1,493 county normal schools and 
higli-Bchool training departments and classes, which enrolletl a total 

of 27,111 studenta From these schools 16,626 teachers were gradu- 
ated in 1917 . Siiice that time Montana has organized similar classes 
iii 11 Bo]||{ols, with an aggregate attendance of 200 students. 

The real hope of the country for an ample supply of-well-trained 
, rural teachers still reste with the public normal schools. A few yCars 
‘ago those institutions were devoting most of their energies to truin^- 
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\vell-educatcd, broad-minded, sympathetic teacher any system of edu- 
calion can only be a lifeless mechanism. 

'rherefore, the puUlic must look to the country te.acbers and their 
pit‘|)iiration and se<5 to ibtlmt they shall bo men atid women o^tlic 
1h*s! native ability^ the most thorough education, and the higlirst dc- 
grtM» of professional knowledge and skill. Si nee the tiiric of organiza- 
tion -a large numluM- of progiTSsivo rural tcachoi-s of the country liave 
Ik*, nine nicmhors of the naiding circle, No'iiltempt has been made lo 
draw to the cirrIeMarge nui/bers; the aim has been outlier to lis; a 
few leaders from each county in the ^several States. Kesulfs ha\e 
lu'(*n very satisfactory. Of the numl>ot' matricn hilled a large^]>{*r- 
,centago have c^mpletccl the work and have jeevAxed the conimis- 
sioner'^s certificate, • 

Tlio reading ci\;^lc is without cost to theAneml^rs aside from pro- 
curing the necessary books, which may be furnisho'd from the puh- 
lishers at regular retail rntes^or they may be securr^ througli lo< aI 
libraries or in other ways. There is no restriction as to moinh(‘r* 
ship, although k is highly desirable that applicants liave a liberal* 
acquaintance with^the best literary* works, past and pre^nt. 

-The hooks for this period reflect largely the now* conditions in edu- 
cation duo to thC' unprecedented changes going on in the world to- 
day. They are classified under six heads as nonprofessional hooks 
of cukural value, civic and patriotic readings, educational classics, 
general principles and methods of* education, rural education, and 
rural-life problems. ^ 

The w’ork is intended as a two-year reading course, although it 
may completed by the industrious teacher in a shorter time. I'o 
those who give satisfactory evidence of having read intelligently not 
less than four books from the general-culture list and three*books 
from each of the otber five* lists — 19 books in all — within the two 
* years of the time of registering will be awarded a National Rural 
Teachers’ Reading , Circle Certificate signed by the United States 
Commissioner of Education. 





COMMISSIONS AND COMMITTEES ORGANIZED FOR TIIB 
ADVANCEMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION AND LIFE. ‘ 



Several commis^ona have been organiaed. during the year for the 
advancement of rural education and life. The most important of ' 
these organizations are here noticed. ^ * 

The A^o^ionoi Country Life Cornmiision, — ^The first steps toward ^ 
organization were taken by a number of educators interested in ^ol- » 
lowing up the work done by the original commission on country life 
appointed by Prudent Roosevelt in 1908. A permanent organiza- 
tion was formed at Pittsburgh, June S9, 1918. ^ 
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I L II..m,. m. M^„; ™"'"'»*'- 

Viri. Mornls nml rolifriim T\ P 1 P’annin-. 

Oil*. ; . -a • Countn hfe olijoctivos an<! valuo'^ 

I'liriil, ol.'ini'nt in- and secondan’ scliiwls- (fA aV; i* 1 ' i 
ti-Hi. (r) Adult nln-rition. AffrtcMltt.rnl odncn- 

Tlio contial iiiir|U).=;p of thp..rnjT)niins!nn is to miHip 1 ctiidv of (I-,. 
i” '■"'■•I w„„ ,.ri„ripi„ £i; „ ’ 

ISIII inclii, I, |„ easily „v„il:,|,|e „„ ||,i, 

for u»> ..b.„ „l,i„,l.,-.le„„„,„, srlKK,!.,, hifh ,d,»r. 
p .iigps, farmers unions, rural wometi'.s ,-hjhs, farm b.freaus and 
otiicr c-oumrv orpnni..ation.s. Dr. Kenyon L. liutterfield, proVidm! 

^Kuin an of t le coininis.sion. and Dui^rht Sander.son, States 

Department of Afrrirullm-p.seeretary i «'uu staffs 

/ m,ntnV/f fi on 0/ ^ ^ 

i: ' T ivas organim] bv 

^•t.f.Uf.f. State .snpp A.s^ei.'.t;, „ 

Its Kansas ( „y ,nppt,ne The trork has graduallv been oxpa led 
fttmi a rather small elTurt to a most thoroughpoing .studv of 2o, 

StX!' A t'fi! " >’*^'h--hool organisation in all the Amorion 

. t.itofl atid the nine ( aniulian 1‘rovinpp.s. The eentral committe* rv. 

S.sts of H. w. Ko,M, Phairtmtti: S. B. McCrea.Jv ilronl" cILT 

d.' 'o,T: 'Vr Memphis, Tenn.;’ 

This (• n ' ^‘tf ** ‘‘"'p'' I-!'., Itnd ('. (T Sarpent, Fort Collins, Colo' 

1J..S um, ntftee ,s worktnp m cooperation with a larper (ximmitfoo of 
. ■ . Ofkea^rs, represenf.np the several State departments of eduea- 
tion and CnnadiatTprovineial ministries of edtteation ' " 

I he work of this eornmiftee is now well tindom-av. Tt is the com 
nnttco s pt.rpo^, to report at the Chieapo mcctinp of the Department 
<*f Mipennfondetiee in hehrtinry, ltd!). The scope of the work will 
iiu-ltKle stafi.stieal data from all the States and*Provinces totmth.r 
'vith intensive stuilies of 19 eonntie.s and a large number oMnd'i 

.L; 

shuhj ^The nn^ coutL of 

1 T“ bns worked on the rehrganizltion 

of the rural school course of Study fot-soveral years. The buneau spo: 
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cialists are working in cooperation with an outside committee of 
•ducators sel^ted from the several sections of the country at large. 

This committee has undertaken a searching study of rural ediica- 
tion. The plan underway is first to orgaiiize the content of the course 
of study, based on cultural and occupational needs. This subject 
matter is then to be tested and worked out in practice schools at sev- 
®ral places over the country. 

The comndttee on i-ural education appointed by the National Kdu- 
eaiion Association at its' regular turrmier session.— The committee 
• comprises representative educators headed by State Supt. J. Y. Joy. 
•Her, of North Carolina. The purpose of this committee is to make a 
searching study of rural education in all its several phases. 

RURAL-SCHOOL SURVEYS. 

Several important school surveys have been completed within the 
lut biennium which have emphasized various phases of niral educa- 
tion. Among them may be mentioned the following State-wid- 
studies made under the direction of the Bureau of Education : 

A survey of the educational Institutions of the Slate of W'ashliiKtou. 
Educational survey of Wyoming. 

Educational comlltions In Ari/.nna, ' 

Etlucationnl survey of Tennessee. ’ 

Educational survey of the scliools of South Dakota. 

While ill these. surveys give space to the rural schools, the subject 
IS uutably, emphasized in the studies of Wyoming, Arizona, South 
Dakota, and lennessee. Some, instructive age-grade statistics, in- 
cluded in the surveys, show gi-aphicalTy that the present system of 
school education in country districts is much less effective than the 
schools in the incorixiralcd places, the numlicr of overage pujuls 

temg fully 25 per cent greater in the rural conimiiniUes than in I ha 
tov ns and 

Self-suneys of rural schools have been promoted iy a number of 
States, notably in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Missouri, and Montana. 
The tabulations and conclusions of these surveys may be procured 
by addressing the several State departments concerned* 

♦ 

PUBLICATIONS ON RURAL EDUCATION OP THB BUREAU OP 
\ EDUCATION. 

. A number of publications on rural and agricultural education have 
been compiled arid distributed by the Bureau^of Education during 
th.e past year. These publications include occasional bulletins and 
rural-school letters and circulars published by the bureau and pain- 
pbleta: ud brochures published 'by other govehunental and private 



organizations but distributed by the bureau. Much of this material 
deals with timely topics of the war emergency. Bulletins of the 
bureau on nirnl and agricultural education published since the last 
report on rural education are as follows: 

linlletin, IfilO, i\o. 20. Survey of Educational Institutions of the State of 
\\*asliinj:ton. 

1010. No. 20, Kduoutlonul Survey of Wyoming.' 

RiiUftin, 1910. No. AgrirulUirHl find Runil Extension Schools In Ireland. 

Ihilletiij. 1910, Nth 44. Tlie Iilfiirict Agricultural Sohoula of Georgia. 

Bulletin, IIBO. No. 48. Uunil*School Supervision. 

Bulletin. 1917. Nu. u. Kcpnri of Inquiry into the Admini.^it ration und Support of 
the Colorudo SHionl Sy>iom. 

Bulletin, 1917. Nt>. 31. Kurnt-Teiictier Prepnrntion in Comity Tmlnlng Schwls 
;ind High Scluints. 

r.ullctiii, 1917. N((. 3;>. A ('(uupuri.'ittn (*f the Snlafies of Knral ami Url>an Super- 
intendents of SclKMdS. 

Bulletin. 1917, No. 3r\ Tiie Township and Ouniminiiy High-Srhool. Movement In 
I llinoi.s. 

Bulh'iin, 1917. No. 44. I'MucrH it)riul (Auuiitiutis in .Arizona. 

Ihilh-tin. liUK. .\(t. 3. Agricultural Iii'^trunion In the High Schools of Six 
Ktistorn States, . . • 

Bulletin, 1918, No. 27. HurahTeacher Preparation In Normal Scboola. 

Bulletin, 1018, No. 81, EducationarSystoin of South Dakota. 
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